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This Essay, by the late Dr. Merrill, was prepared and read, by appoint* 
ment, before the Addison Association, in June, 1858. 

It was afterwards revised, and is now published for gratuitous distribu- 
tion to " Colleges, Academies and leading minds throughout the United 
States," by direction of the author. 

Beside making provision for the above purpose, Dr. Merrill manifested 
his sense of the importance of the Rhetorical department of education, by 
leaving $1,500 to Middlebury College — the yearly interest of which sum is 
to be paid in premiums of $30, $25, $20 and $15, to the four members 
of the Sophomore Glass, who in a public exercise for this purpose, shall be 
declared ** to excel in the ease and gracefulness of their manner — in the 
intonations and modulations of voice — in the propriety and elegance of 
their gestures, and pre-eminently in the forcible manner in which they im- 
preu truth on other minds." 



^TAny person who wishes a copy of this Essay, will be supplied with- 
out cost, by addressing Ret. A. Bordman Lambert, Salem, Washington 
Co., N. Y. 



ESSA.Y. 



" Most people, says Dr. Watts, are born to their opin- 
ions." By this remark he doubtless meant that those, who 
direct the dawnings of education, will usually rivet the 
opinions that control future life. 

The young mind is exceedingly plastic and often receives 
impressions, which mature age, and even science itself fails 
to eradicate. The simple declaration of a parent or teacher, 
or perhaps any acknowledged superior is paramount, and 
as satisfactory as is demonstration to a mature mind. It is 
very difficult to efface early impressions. Hence while 
" the heavens declare the glory of God," Socrates and 
Aristotle, Cicero and Cato, students of nature, were pagans ; 
a young tribe of Mormons is springing up in Utah ; and 
some of the most brilliant minds in New England are 
Swedenborgians. Education will correct some errors 
that science demonstrates to ba false. But to the amaze- 
ment of all scientific men, the learned Brahmins, after 
having their attention called to the science of Astrono- 
my, still deny that the earth is a sphere or revolves 
about the sun. After patient, and, as they imagine, con- 
scientious inquiry, there are Methodists, Baptists, Congre- 
gationalists, Presbyterians, Quakers, Episcopalians, &c., 
who severally claim to prove their doctrine by the law 
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and the testimony. Many after studying long and pa- 
tiently, and as they think conscientiously, give in their 
adhesion, not according to the demonstrations presented 
to their minds in mature age, but according to the opinions 
of early youth, when they took their impressions from 
others without asking a reason. Minds which have at- 
tained maturity are often not aware that they cherish 
opinions based not on argument or examination, but de- 
rived from those who have fixed their early impressions, 
or have been accepted as safe guides of their mature age. 
The popular sentiment often exerts a power, of which 
many who yield to it are unconscious. 

Gov. Koberts says — (and I would as soon quote from 
him as from the tyrant who stretches out his arms to grasp 
and enslave Europe) — " that Liberia has a mission." He 
remarks, "God has as justly a work for nations to do as for 
individuals." The mission of Liberia was, as he believed, 
to bless Africa with civilization and Christianity. This 
country, with its freedom of speech, its free institutions 
and other peculiar characteristics, may be said to have a 
mission. What is that mission? It is believed that a 
revolution in many of the time-honored usages, the extinc- 
tion of the tyranny with which certain false sentiments 
and unwholesome usages have jaded literature, weakened 
moral sentiment and crushed the developments and the 
aspirations of past ages, is one item in that mission. Before 
our country can perform its mission and give the develop- 
ments, which the best minds and hearts are craving, many 
sentiments and maxims which have been an incubus upon 
all past generations, must be examined and repudiated. 
Among these are drinking usages; the war spirit; an un- 
due appreciation of wealth compared with intellectual and 
moral attainments ; and (so far as education is now con- 
cerned,) the demand that all educated men, to whatever 
business or employment devoted, shall give more than half 
the time of direct study, or at least a great portion of it, to 



the study of languages, that are not vernacular to any per- 
son on the globe. Unburden our country from thesecrush- 
ing weights — from the thraldom which false sentiments 
have induced her to bear patiently, and a vast mortgage 
is lifted from her domain and she becomes vastly enriched 
in Literature, and take her all in all, a model for the 
world. 

The idea is extensively and pertinaciously cherished,that 
studying the dead languages is pre-eminently calculated to 
discipline the minds of young men, and prepare them for 
eflfort and for usefulness in future life. Except as relates 
to effort in the dead languages, it is however a question 
whether this sentiment is based on argument and facts, or 
whether it is taken from those who have pursued that 
course themselves, and claim the right to dictate by what 
steeps and quagmires others shall make the ascent of Par- 
nassus or not be acknowledged as brethren, nor be per- 
mitted to drink at the Oastilian font. Why should it be 
said that a student is not thoroughly educated because he 
has not attained such a knowledge of Latin as our gradu- 
ates usually acquire, when he has given the years of a 
Latin course to the sciences and general literature? Can 
there be any doubt that a young man who has never spent 
a year in stammering Latin, if he has devoted the time 
and strength, to the Natural Sciences and English Litera- 
ture, to writing and discussions, will graduate after seven 
years study, with a better disciplined mind, and be better 
prepared for the business of life, especially if he does not 
design to study a profession, than those who spend from 
four to five years of the seven upon heathen authors ? 
And is not this most especially so, when we remember that 
some of these authors are demoralizing, all of them idola- 
tera, and that the student seldom so perfectly acquires the 
language, as to be capable of appreciating its beauty ? 

Except as far as adaptation to enjoyment is concerned, 
the great object of education should he to prepare 'persorns wisely 
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to control their own minds^ and to acquire the power of wisely 
coniroling others. Plato defines rhetoric, which is a very 
important part of education, ** the art of ruling the minds 
of men." Cicero says "he is the best orator who teaches, 
delights, and moves an audience." In regard to those who 
value education irrespective of its utility, I have nothing 
to say, except that I deem such aspirations unworthy of 
all who hold themselves accountable to Him who has 
given us our powers. The object of this treatise is to in- 
culcate the importance of such an education as will enable 
a person to influence others. Accordingly every thing 
that is considered merely honorable, is viewed as worthless. 
Hence the whole course of education must have reference 
to communicating successfully. Considering the shortness; 
of time and the very limited portion of it most can give 
to acquire an educationy do not those persons who do not 
contemplate professional life, sustain an immense loss^ 
who pour year after year over two or three dead lan- 
guages, which are very seldom turned to any valuable 
account in future life? It is not an uncommon thing for 
a young man to sell his classical books when he grad- 
uates, and never after give a day to a Latin or Greek 
author, unless he proposes to become a teacher, or to study 
Theology. 

The following remarks are based on the ground that 
but four years as at present, are allowed for a College edu- 
cation, and that a man's future usefulness so far as his 
intellectual and physical powers are concerned, depends 
on his having the faculty, as a writer and public speaker, 
to convince and move others. That course of education is 
sadly defective that keeps not these two objects prominent- 
ly in view. It is not proposed in this Essay to shorten the 
course of education, but to make it altogether more com- 
plete, as far as it respects a considerable portion of gradu- 
ates, and as far as their future usefulness is concerned. It is 
desirable doubtless, that some Colleges or Universities 



should be so endowed, that a young man could devote eight 
years instead of four, and that some of the students should 
master the Latin, Greek, Hebrew and other Languages. 
And I admire the bounty, which has been bestowed on 
one of our public Seminaries to secure substantially this 
object. The permanent officers of all our public Institu- 
tions of as high grade as Colleges, all who purpose to 
devote themselves to Literature or Science, and many 
destined to the several professions, should enjoy such ad- 
vantages. But it is not necessary to say to every one who 
would seek the advantages of a College course, nor to half, 
nor to a quarter of the applicants, stand off, unless you 
have the time and means, which will enable you to take 
this extended course. 

It is doubtless important that clergymen who give nine 
or ten years to their education, should to a certain extent 
understand Greek and Hebrew, and also that lawyers and 
physicians should give so much attention to Latin as to 
understand with the aid of a dictionary at least, the force 
of the Latin terms used in their scientific treatises. But 
for these last to study Greek is very nearly, if not quite a 
waste of time. Some may sneer at the scholar, who tarns 
to a dictionary to ascertain precisely the meaning of a 
Latin word, while they do not even pretend to such per- 
fection of their mother tongue as not to need a dictionary, 
or not to acknowledge, *I keep Webster or Worcester 
on my table. ^ 

It is absolutely deplorable that our scheme of collegiate 
education should require that all must devote their seven 
years to precisely the same studies, and that those who 
hardly expect to look into a Latin book after graduating, 
should spend more than half these seven years on langua- 
ges, that are perhaps entirely useless to them in any direct 
way, after receiving their diploma. It is like training a 
man five years in architecture, who is destined to bs a 
printer; or five years in gunnery, who expects to spend 
2 
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his life time in teaching music or sculpture. How much 
less folly is it for a man to spend five years in studying 
Latin &c., when his object is to be an engineer, a farmer or 
a merchant? How very seldom is a lawyer, clergyman 
or doctor required to solve a question in the more difficult 
parts of Geometry, Algebra or Conic Sections? It can- 
not be said of me *'thou art not yet fifty years old." But 
while in a situation more exposed to such questions than 
most others, I have never been called on but once, and 
then I could have avoided the responsibility if I had deem- 
ed it inexpedient to meet the call. Our educational system 
should be based on the ground that a few, but by no means 
the mass of our college graduates or educated men, should 
ultimately become proficients in the languages and the 
literature of the Hebrews, Greeks, Latins, French, Ger- 
mans, &c., or one or more of them. Then every profession 
and every generation would share in the advantages which 
any or all these languages give to the world. But how 
idle for the mass of professional men, whose business ab- 
solves their chief attention, who have a very imperfect 
knowledge of English Literature, (which is worth more to 
them than that of any other language,) to rely on enhan- 
cing their usefulness, by becoming, eminently skilled 
in the untranslated literature of Pagan nations. Professor 
Stuart, whose name I would always mention with respect, 
even when he is in the wrong, claims that clergymen 
ought to be able to avail themselves of the theology which is 
hidden in the Latin and Greek languages. Hence he ob- 
serves, "the study of Latin and Greek is important to the 
young theologian, because they are the key necessary to 
unlock the sources of theological knowledge." " Homer 
sometimes nods," but not often. I omit the Professor's 
remarks on Greek, he says, *^ of Latin it is true, because 
a great part of the theological learning in the world is in 
that language, and in books too, which never have been 
and probably never will be translated." I doubt not, re- 
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lying on the opinion of competent judges, that D wight's 
or Wood's Theology, not to mention various other works, 
is worth more, to the mass of ministers, than all the unin- 
spired theology, which, with twenty years' labor, Professor 
Stuart, or any or all other men could extract from all the 
untranslated authors, that ever wrote in Latin and Greek 
since the world began. How can it be recommended to a 
clergyman, who beside a host of other duties, is required to 
prepare two sermons weekly, to spend his time in pouring 
over musty volumes that are not worth translating! It is 
as preposterous to demand that all clergymen who have 
the duties of a common Parish to discharge, shall be emi- 
nently learned in Latin, Greek and Hebrew, and capable 
of availing themselves of the literature these languages 
afford against infidels and errorists, as to require that they 
shall be able to meet successfully, all who sustain perni- 
cious sentiments by perverting Geology or any other sci- 
ence. How much more important to be able to enforce 
truths that are obvious to men of respectable attainments 
in Greek and Hebrew, than to determine what emendations 
shall be made in the Greek and Hebrew Scriptures. 
Though Professor Stuart was commended because ** in his 
sixty -seventh year," " he read all the tragedies of Eschylus 
for the sake of detecting idiums and allusions explanatory 
of the bible," his eulogist with all his enthusiasm for Greek 
Literature, would not probably recommend the same course 
to all or indeed any parish clergyman before he was sixty- 
seven, and we suppose that very few of the Professors in 
our Theological Seminaries ever performed the same ex- 
ploit at any age. A Professor of biblical or sacred Litera- 
rature, might do this. But a clergyman in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, who should attempt it, would deserve as sharp 
a rebuke, as a certain king gave his son, for spending a 
large share of his time in learning to play the violin. 
Ministers have responsibilities in regard to the use of time, 
as well as kings' sons. To demand that none shall preach 
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u oleics emimntly critical ia Greek and Hebrew, is to re- 
proach Christ, who oft3n quoted from the S^ptaagint 
in.st*.»ad of the origiaal Hebrew, and he did this without 
noticing the variation or shades of difference between the 
two copies. The Apostles, who appear not to have been 
critical Hebrew scholars, did the same, quoting from the 
SeptuagiiH translation, instead of the Hebrew. Those who 
are best qualified to judge, consider our English translation 
altogether more accurate than the Septuagint. Who then 
shall presumptuously say that men are unauthorised to 
preach the Gospel, unless eminently learned in the Greek 
and Hebrew I 

The great argument why all College Students, must 
spend half the time devoted to their education on Latin and 
Greek, is not, probably, that they may bring themselves 
within the reach of the literature of those languages, but 
that these studies eminently discipline the mind and train 
it to exert power over other minds. It is a capital mistake 
which many make, in supposing thatdisciplining one faculty 
or power of the mind, is disciplining the whole mind; or 
that disciplining a particular faculty on onesubject, is really 
training the whole faculty. Great training of any of the phy- 
sical or intellectual powers in one direction, does not give 
them corresponding power or proficiency in another. A man 
may manage a spade skilfully, and a musket awkwardly. 
He may be a first rate watch maker, or steam engine con- 
structor, and sacrifice a fortune in attempting to polish 
such a diamond as the " Pitt or Eegent." So it is in re- 
gard to the intellect. The study of languages will give a 
verbal memory ; will discipline the mind to acquire langua- 
ges, to ascertain how words should bs declined, what is 
their agreement, and government, and what is their mean- 
ing; and all this is important, and with certain objects in 
view, is very important. And this study will not be 
entirely lost as a general discipline of the mind. But 
you may as well suppose that the business of a blacksmith 
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or a wool picker, gives equal strength to every muscle of 
the body, as to those of the arm or the thumb, as that this 
course strengthens all the mental powers. 

Education should be adapted to ultimate pursuits. 
Would a man designing to make his son a ship carpenter 
or seaman, require him to begin by serving three years or 
one, with a tanner or a tailor? And yet many accord 
wilh Dr. De Laney, Provost of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, who in extolling classical acquisitions, even for 
persons not designed for the learned professions, takes his 
ground in a style, that has more merit than his argument. 
" They will not be lost to him in the fields of agriculture, 
at the marts of commerce, on the mountain wave, or in 
the tented field." This assertion may in the abstract not 
be absolutely false, but this course is paying very " dear 
for the whistle." 

An eminent linguist may be able to remember the tech- 
nical terms of a science with which he is wholly un- 
acquinted, no better than a trained Sabbath School scholar, 
or a boy at twelve or fifteen years of age, of wakeful mind, 
but of very imperfect education. My own dullness may 
be an objection to throwing myself in as an illustration. 
Yet I will state that having made such advances in study- 
ing the dead languages, that I supposed I could take a 
book of Homer and construe and parse every word cor- 
rectly, and tell in which of the numerous dialects any 
word was found ; I was, afterwards, associated with a class 
studying Geology, and at another time was a member of 
a class studying Stenography, and so far as memory is 
concerned, I had very little, if any, advantage over the 
tyros who never read a page in any classical author, and 
but comparatively little in any other. 

What is more obvious than that the memory or the 
mind may be disciplined to operate with great facility and 
power in certain directions, and yet be wery feeble when 
called to act in other directions. The memory of a lady 
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of very weak intellect, and quite undisciplined, so far as 
any other subject is concerned, may be so trained as to 
respond instantly, while she sustains one part of a compli- 
cated piece of music with the voice, and plays three others 
on the piano or organ, relying on the mere figures of 
thorough bass for two of them. And this may be true, 
while in respect to any other subject, her mental powers — 
her memory in particular, may be so defective that 
she could not give an abstract of a well-constructed oration, 
or sermon. So a person may train his mind or memory 
to make a mighty effort in acquiring or reciting a lesson, 
or translating Latin or Greek, or French, or Arabic, and still 
it may be very treacherous, when he attempts to remember 
thoughts and to write them, or to utter them in the order 
which he had designed. What a small concern is the 
memory of words, and the inflection of words compared 
with the memory of thoughts. Many years ago I visited 
a school for young ladies, claimed to be of a higher order 
than common schools. The pupils committed History to 
memory, and recited paragraph after paragraph verbatim. 
Was this a happy mode of instruction and of disciplining 
the mind or even the memory ? Does not the study of 
French discipline the mind as well as that of Latin ? 
Among young ladies in our best schools, some have made 
such attainments in French, that they can read and speak 
the language ia far greater perfection, than one in a thou- 
sand can read or speak Latin or Greek, when he graduates. 
But who can go into such schools and select the French 
scholars, on account of their mental discipline and greater 
maturity of mind ? Subtract the time our graduates have 
devoted to Latin and Greek, and let them expend it on 
English studies, and who would ever dream that their 
minds were less disciplined, or that they were less able to 
sway a public audience, at the bar, in the pulpit, or in the 
Senate house ? 
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If a young man should commit to memory his spelling- 
book and grammar, and the ^Kneid, it would not involve 
discipline of mind, nor memorj^, except for sucha purpose. 
Mr. Locke says nothing so strengthens the memory as the 
employment of it. Though the remark is very true, it is 
strengthened chiefly, if not wholly, in the direction in 
which it is employed. The memory of the aged often 
fails sadly, while their eflForts evince fine discipline of 
mind. The memory of words, of names, or of simple facts, 
is often most vigorous, when there is comparatively no 
discipline of mind, and even where the art of writing. and 
making memoranda has never been acquired. It is said 
of an ignorant market man who could not write, while he 
traversed the city day after day making sales, that after a 
week or weeks had passed, he could tell how his accounts 
stood, and what sales he had made to every individual. 
Politicians often discover an astonishing faculty of 
recognizing every person they have ever seen, especially, 
if the man has a vote to cast, or can influence the vote of 
another person. Some generals have been able to call the 
names of a large army. Seneca could repeat 2,000 proper 
names or recite 200 verses read to him. A College 
acquaintance told me, that when a boy and fifing in a com- 
pany, though he had no knowledge of the principles of 
music, he could play a tune by hearing it once or twice. 
Yet in College he was not a distinguished scholar, nor a 
very distinguished musician. Michael B. Angelo, by 
his habit of painting from recollection, acquired a re- 
markable memory oi forms ^ while many famed painters, 
not trained in this direction, can hardly give the outline of 
an object unless it is before them. 

Some sciences are admirably adapted to discipline the 
mind for writing and public speaking. Though not my- 
self an adept in any of them, I have felt their influence 
very strongly, especially that of Geometry. This science 
requires a person to hold in the mind, at once, a great 
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variety of ideas; to S3e their connection: how one is sub- 
servient to another, and how the whole establishes the 
result. As such an operation of the mind is necessary to 
make a conclusive argument, or an impressive and effective 
speech, or to write successfully an essay or sermon, studies 
of this character are unspeakably more beneficial to per- 
sons who would enlighten and move an audience, than the 
tedious course of construing and parsing a dead or living 
language. 

Proficiency in Mathematics has served to develope the 
minds of many, who in subsequent life have distinguished 
themselves in other departments — in history, poetry, the 
battle field, the pulpit, at the bar, as essayists, and as care- 
ful and patient investigators. Alison, Milton, Napoleon 
the first, Chalmers, Brougham and Prof. Stuart might be 
mentioned. Their proficiency in Mathematics very much 
aided them in taking general views of a subject, and fixing 
their minds on thoughts and a happy arrangement of them, 
rather than words. Hamilton, a devotee to linquistic 
studies — who writes largely against relying on Mathemat- 
ics, as they do in Cambridge, England, as the principal 
means of disciplining the mind — still maintains that they 
are useful, especially Geometry, in correcting ** the habit 
of mental distraction,'' and promoting " the habit of con- 
tinuous attention." But Geometry has its limits in train- 
ing the mind. Prof. Klumpp observes ** Mathematics only 
cultivate the mind in a single phasis." Whewell remarks 
to the same purpose, "the memory and the imagination 
remain in a great measure unemployed." It is also doubt- 
less true, that some may so cultivate habits of demonstra- 
tion, as not to feel the force of moral evidence, on which 
most human actions are founded. Hence Warburton said 
the best mathematician was notoriously the worst reasoner 
in England. Invention, imagination, are leading powers 
in swaying other minds. Their culture is therefore un- 
speakably important, and if neglected we may expect to 
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find eminent mathematicians, as well as renowned linguists, 
ineffective, and often dull speakers. 

The power of invention, illustration, and a happy logi- 
cal or consecutive arrangement, which when accompanied 
with a trained voice, so interests and moves an audience, 
and brings them into sympathy with the speaker, are to 
a considerable extent to be acquired, but are not usually 
actually acquired without great effort and much speaking. 
Very few in the course of their education come to this 
subject with their whole souls, or are taught its value. 
Some appear never to have conceived the idea that even 
on melting subjects, invention or imagination will often 
start thoughts more effective than narration itself Hence 
on account of its influence in persuading, Aristotle said, 
" Poetry is more philosophical than history." Many ad- 
mire the course of Demosthenes, who made even more 
effort to become an effective speaker, than Plutarch reports 
to us. But not a few, with half the labor which he gave 
to the subject, might doubtless surpass him, in the judg- 
ment of all but those whose eyes are so constructed that 
they see nothing except in an opposite hemisphere or 
through the deep dark vista of past ages. Teachers and 
students, especially those who hope to influence their fel- 
low men by the pen or the voice, are amazingly deficient 
on this subject. A few have addressed themselves to the 
matter- with the patience and perseverance that always 
insures success in any laudable enterprise, but the great 
proportion of our teachers and students have slept over it. 

The instructions of a few days by lectures for training 
the voice and occasional extemporaneous discussions, 
such as are required in many Colleges, Law Schools, and 
Theological Seminaries, are a mere burlesque. It is like 
giving a man a dozen lessons in navigation, and then ap- 
pointing him commander of a ship of the line, or a fleet 
pressing on to conquest. While all who have explored 
the route, deny that there is any "royal road to Geometry" 
3 
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that will save toil, our teachers seem to suppose that the 
student will findt be way to eminence in public speaking, 
without any one to teach him what course to take, or what 
efforts to make, in order to reach the end. 

While so little is done, all are ready to admit the im- 
portance of power to communicate, though few throw in 
any effective influence to develope this power. Pres. Hop- 
kins says that one of the pre-eminent objects of education 
is to give ** the power of communication." Pres. Coffin 
denominates "unhesitating communication " an indispens- 
able requisite in a minister. Prof. Day, whose work is 
sometimes admitted as a classic, says, "The power of 
communicating thought by language is the common attri- 
bute of man, and is susceptible of indefinite degrees of 
improvement and cultivation," Macauley observes " the 
art of speaking is one which men of respectable abilities 
with assiduous and intrepid practice seldom fail to acquire." 
Another eminent author remarks, " nor should it ever be 
forgotten that though the constitution of mind, which is 
necessary for the highest eloquence is very seldom to be 
met with, there is no faculty whatever which admits of 
such indefinite growth and developmeiit, or in which per- 
severance and diligence will do so n^ucb, as in that of public 
speaking." Burke, who ranks with Demosthenes, and 
was one of the best judges on this subject remarks, "It 
was by slow degrees that the late Mr. Fox became the most 
brilliant and powerful debater that Parliament ever saw." 
Fox attributes his success to the habitual practice of speak- 
ing and says, that " during five whole sessions, I spoke 
every night but one." Plutarch reports that Cicero, in 
the early part of his life, " suffered not a day to pass with- 
out either declaiming or attending the most celebrated 
orators." The reason that so many of our educated men 
are ill adapted, either to speak or write successful I}'-, is not 
that they lack mental or physical power, but that they 
have never been effectually trained for this service. The 
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training of the voice should be commenced in boyhood. 
Physical training,or as Quintilian expresses it, the eloquence 
of the body, cannot be commenced too soon. How many 
have devoted years to develope and discipline theif minds, 
but the very powers, on which they must rely to move an 
audience, have been left comparatively, perhaps wholly 
uncultivated. Hence young ministers and lawyers, with 
ample theological or legal attainments, are often unable to 
speak extemporaneously, with any great ease to them- 
selves or acceptance to others, because this subject has not 
been treated as an important one in their education. Un- 
less a much longer period is allotted in which to acquire 
an education, much of that time which is now devoted to 
the dead languages, must with many scholars, and all with 
some, be given to the subject of public speaking. If half 
the time, to say the least, that is expended on Latin, had 
been devoted to training the voice, awakening invention, 
stirring and storing the mind, and preparing the souls of 
our young clergymen to make an audience feel the force 
of truth, we should often find more hearts aching, see 
more tears shed, and more reformations result, from one 
Sabbath's exercise, than is ordinarily witnessed while 
the sweet orb of evening performs her monthly revolu- 
tion. 

Three or four hundred years ago the learned treatises of 
Europe were written in the Latin language. There were 
not readers enough in one country to pay for translating 
and publishing these books. They could not of course be 
read, without first acquiring a knowledge of Latin. Lec- 
tures in Universities were delivered in Latin. Hence a 
thorough knowledge of Latin was like learning our A, B, 
C, and reading it, was a preliminary step in acquiring an 
education. But now most authors, as well as speakers, 
communicate in their own mother tongue, and whatever 
was written in ancient times or modern, if valuable, espe- 
cially if indispensable for a scholar, will hardly fail to be 
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translated into English. The occasion for studying Latia 
extensively, except for those who desire to become emi- 
nently learned in ancient lore, has vanished, but the aris- 
tocracy of Literature, those who control our Education 
Societies, our Colleges, and the leading periodicals of the 
day, still follow on in the old track. They still require 
the aspirant for College honors and educational associa- 
tions, to wander a forty years course through the wilder- 
ness, as they themselves have done, whereas the student 
might attain a higher maturity by a shorter route, and as 
far as mental and moral adaptation are concerned, be 
found more capable of enjoying the delights and meeting 
the responsibilities of that Canaan, upon which in practical 
life he enters. 

Weakness is sometimes exhibited in advocating and 
embarking in new projects. But more weakness and more 
stupidity are often evinced in discarding the idea of pro- 
gress. The maxim, " no change " would confine some 
nations to barbarism. Many, however, cleave to the 
" old way " in some things, who are wakeful to improve- 
ments in others. The British, while they glory in the 
omnipotence of Parliament, hold on to many of the worth- 
less parts of their constitution and usages. Yet they are 
wakeful to the merits of every thing valuable, though 
new, in agriculture or the arts, but jealous of innovations 
at Cambridge or Oxford, 

Our country glories in progress. But while we are in- 
undated with " improved editions" of school books, and 
" improved editions " of classics too, our Colleges with 
some appendages to quiet the community, still take the 
course adopted by European Universities centuries ago, 
when, to allude to Young's centaur not fabulous, they had 
but partially cast off the skin of the dark ages. When 
our fathers moved on the subject of advanced education, 
they looked to Europe for a model, and so took on them- 
selves the onerous burden of giving half the time requisite 
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to secure a liberal education, to the dead languages. Our 
"Western Colleges looking to the Bast for help, must follow 
after the pattern demanded by the East. And so our 
country has assumed a burden in regard to education, that 
corresponds with the immense outlays of our northern 
Bail Eoads, which report a capital vested at a loss of fifty 
per cent. 

To show how some teachers drill their pupils in lan- 
guages not spoken on the globe, and deem it of little im- 
portance that they should understand the idiom and be 
conversant with the minutiae of the one, in which all the 
utterances of their future lives are to be made, I might 
mention the case of a classmate, who graduated "a 
good scholar," and in the whole course of his education 
had never been required to study English Grammar. 
Schlegel reprobates the Germans who " neglect their own 
vernacular speech " for " foreign languages, whether dead 
or living." 

The managers of a High School for young ladies, estab- 
lished with professed reference to persons in moderate cir- 
cumstances, and with means contributed in part by those 
of the same class, have supposed that it would add to the 
dignity of the establishment to make the reading of some 
Latin authors a requisite for admission, to the privileges 
of the school. It is sad indeed, that our daughters, what- 
ever their circumstances may be, should be compelled to 
such a course, or be denied the opportunity of enjoying 
the very best advantages for securing a thorough educa- 
tion. This course will with certain minds, some of a very 
low and some of a very high order, doubtless establish the 
reputation of the school. But others will say, here is a 
great, and as we believe,aneedlessoutlay of time, strength 
and means demanded. Some, who acquire an education 
at an immense sacrifice, made either by themselves or 
their friends, feel the evil severely ; and many, in their 
penury, with minds of the first order, abandon all hope of 
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obtaining what a portion of the learned world deem essen- 
tial in a course of education for woman. After all that is 
done by young ladies in studying Latin in these institu- 
tions, and it is no approach to an acquaintance with the 
language, the acquisition becomes, in nearly every instance, 
entirely useless in future life. In the Edinburgh Review, 
Prof. Hamilton extols Prof. Pillens for his efforts to pro- 
mote, for literary men, a thorough acquaintance with 
Latin and Greek. But Prof. P. says " I very willingly 
allow, and have already admitted, that a youth, who looks 
forward from the very outset to some mechanical or merely 
scientific art, may employ his time better in acquiring 
manual dexterity and mathematical knewledge, than in 
making himself imperfectly acquainted with a dead lan- 
guage." It is doubtful whether the Professor will laugh 
or sneer at the thoughts of turning our young women 
from their own appropriate field of study, to stammer in 
Latin, without expecting them to acquire much, if any 
more knowledge of the language than is necessary for a 
school boy to enter College. 

That the discipline of mind our graduates have attained, 
is not the result of having devoted half the previous seven 
years to the study of dead languages, and that this disci- 
pline haa been derived in good part, from their attention 
to English studies, is obvious from the fact, that our 
Freshmen, and especially our Sophomores, have often de- 
voted more time to the dead languages than graduates had 
done fifty years ago ; but who believes that their minds 
are as well disciplined or that they are as well prepared to 
make themselves felt in the world. Strange that any 
should suppose that the noble powers of the mind can be 
specially unfolded by pondering over the inflections of 
nouns and verbs with all the minuteness of grammatical 
detail. Prof. Stuart, as might be expected from his habits 
and the necessities and conveniences of his professorship, 
is urgent for the study of the dead languages in a College 
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course. He advises the introduction of the Hebrew into 
the College course ; and he inquires " why the Hebrew . 
Scriptures are not as well worthy a place in a plan of lib- 
eral education, as the writings of Homer and Virgil? Nor 
is there a single argument against the study of the original 
Hebrew Scriptures, which cannot be brought against the 
study of the original Greek and Latin classics." And still 
he seems to admit, that the incipient study of these 
languages, (and our students generally do little more than 
commence the mastery of them,) is a discipline, of little or 
no value. For he remarks, " so long as the student is 
struggling against mere grammatical difficulties, and 
obliged to bend all his attention to the exterior only of the 
language, so long he is in a great measure deprived of the 
privilege of enjoyment from the study of it, except by way 
of anticipation." It may then be inquired emphatically, 
what discipline so specially valuable, does the mind receive 
bytumblingover a dictionary to find the meaning of a word, 
and then applying to a grammar to ascertain its mode and 
tense ? The mind of a French waiting maid is doubtless 
somewhat disciplined, while her mistress gives her the 
English names of the utensils in her department. But 
what great advance in mental discipline does she make in 
ten or twenty years, except that she has ascertained the 
meaning of English words and can converse in English 
with far more fluency and accuracy than one in a hundred, 
who have jaded their powers in the course of a ten years 
education, can do in Latin. And yet who ever extols her 
mental culture, even though by living in a second or third 
family, she acquires Italian and modern Greek, and can 
converse in either as readily as in her native tongue. How 
many in a past age, in the English, French and German 
Institutions, have studied Latin till they could converse in 
the language familiarly and derive from a lecture, deliv- 
ered in Latin, the same advantages, as if it had been pro- 
nounced in their mother tongue, and yet have evinced no 
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peculiar discipline or maturity of mind, — no remarkable 
mental stature. Dr. Baird, who has spent considerable 
time in France, informed me that many of the priests there, 
though they devoted eight years mostly to the study of 
Latin, were not capable of making a respectable sermon. 
Away then with the idea that such a stammering in Latin 
as our graduates, with all their labor and expense, com- 
monly attain, will ever make giants, especially orators. 

Prof. Meacham and Daniel Webster took a course to 
discipline the minds of their pupils, which was as far above 
studying Latin and Greek, as the zenith is above the 
nadir. They required them, in addition to useful English 
studies, to take a speech, a sermon or essay, and, not re- 
peat it, but give extemporaneously an abstract of it. How 
would such a course rouse their minds and train them to 
grapple with thoughts duly arranged, compared with re- 
citing or studying to recite the dead languages. The senti- 
ment that unspoken languages are to be studied as is now 
required in our Colleges, comes down to us from former 
generations, and is received by many as unquestionable, 
in the same way as the notion of the divine right of kings 
is received, in many countries. All that is necessary to 
explode the idea, notwithstanding the mighty influence 
of the learned who would rigorously enforce it, is to 
look at it in detail. An eminent w^riter avers that "the 
very act of carrying a Greek verb through the synopsis, 
is one of the best intellectual exercises we can mention ; " 
but who that will cautiously examine the matter, can 
believe for a moment that the mind is vastly disciplined 
and unfolded, or becomes thereby specially fitted to be 
useful in future life, by reciting T^tttw, Tuipw^ reryf a ; and 
so on through all the inflections. 

If the four years of College life were doubled, and most 
of the time added should be devoted to Latin and Greek, 
many of our students would doubtless come up to such a 
position as to feel the powers and sympathize with the 
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master spirits of antiquity. But if they attained this emi- 
nence and could read with delight Greek and Latin 
authors, the acquisition would be of little practical value, 
unless they could turn it to account in some department 
where an intimate acquaintance with these languages is 
required. 

Those who have attained great perfection in the lan- 
guages, will feel the power, relish the beauties, and be 
charmed by the taste of some of the first geniuses of an- 
tiquity. But it will not be pretended, that our students 
make such attainments as is here supposed. Probably not 
one in fifty^ or a hundred of our graduates, feel the force of 
Latin, and especially Grecian eloquence, as fully in read- 
ing the original, as they would in reading a good transla- 
tion. If then you would have the mantle of ancient 
geniuses fall on our young tyros, be sure to give them 
translations. 

But why speak of translations? Have we not eminent 
authors who have written and spoken in English, and over 
whom we have no occasion to sigh, because their minds 
were debased by the follies of sensuality and idolatry ? 

Taste may be vitiated, like one who admires a rich 
brogue in an orator — but who will say that Burke or 
Webster would have been more effective speakers, if they 
had used the Latin or Greek, rather than their mother 
tongue ? 

Who will say that Demosthenes, Thucydides, or Plato 
would have entranced or instructed the world less, if living 
in our own day, they had made their utterances in the 
English language? 

A few years ago the patrons and officers of one of our 
Colleges, thinking of the useful, rather than the lore of 
the dark ages, or rather the dawning light that fol- 
lowed them, concluded that all who entered their College 
might take other branches as a substitute for the dead 
languages if they preferred. This plan was pursued for a 
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few years and then relinquished. An officer of the Col- 
lege informed me that it was abandoned, not because it was 
seen to be disadvantageous, but because the Institution 
was not prepared to meet the tide, which those who claim 
to be learned, set in against it. Yale College came out 
with a most labored effort for the dead languages, and 
with a sneer at any "young " College that should not fol- 
low the beaten track. Thus the aristocracy of Literature 
put down this effi^rt at reform, and those who cherished 
the best intentions, concluded to succumb, rather than 
stem the torrent of odium which was continually poured 
in upon them. The reformation in Brown University ap- 
pears to be still triumphant, though the wise-acres who are 
devotees for linguistic studies, prophecy that they must 
abandon their course. Notwithstanding the opposition 
which they must expect to encounter, the Seminary at 
Cleveland, 0., is venturing to take similar ground. All 
that follow should be hailed as coming to the rescue. 

If the object, or one of the objects, in studying the 
Latin or Greek languages, is to ascertain the meaning of 
English words derived from them, is it not "buying gold 
very dear ?" Why not rather take the French language, 
in which we shall find far more literature and science, 
than all the dead languages on earth reveal. Most words 
of Latin origin have been derived from the French. The 
English meaning of these words will of course correspond 
more nearly with their meaning in the French, than in the 
Latin. 

The practice of studying the dead languages year after 
year as the most expeditious way of understanding fully 
the meaning of our own, and at the same time, neglecting 
the Saxon, is but little less than ridiculous. Saxon is our 
mother tongue. Why not study that, if we must know 
the original meaning of words ? The argument for study- 
ing Saxon for this purpose is greatly strengthened by the 
fact, that our language is based, as maintained by Shaw in 
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his "English Literature " on the Saxon, and not on the 
Latin. This is obvious from the "greatest number of 
vocables expressing the simple ideas." If any one doubts 
the correctness of this opinion, let him undertake to con- 
verse familiarly on the most common subjects, without 
using any words but those derived from the Latin lan- 
guage. Saxon words have a much greater variety of 
meaning than those of Latin origin, foisted in by the 
French. This will be obvious to any one who will exam- 
ine any respectable Dictionary for a few moments. What 
an argument for studying Saxon, rather than Latin, when- 
ever the object is to understand the import, to feel the 
force, and relish the beauties of the English language. 
Enthusiastic admiration of the Latin language, has a ten- 
dency to debase our English, by introducing long, clumsy 
words, in place of our short, pithy, Saxon terms. Let two 
members of Congress undertake to quarrel in Latin — in- 
stead of calling for the officials to part them, the by-stand- 
ers would, need only to laugh. Henry Eogers, in his 
treatise on the sacred eloquence of the British pulpit, 
speaks of the success of A. W. Harris and adds, " He had 
no inconsiderable knowledge of Anglo-Saxon, and conse- 
quently possessed, (what no public speaker should be with- 
out,) an acquaintance with the capabilities and resour- 
ces of the mother tongue, or with the vocabulary and idioms 
of the people." Dr. Webster, the American Lexicographer 
says, " the vernacular idiom is seldom perfectly acquired 
by foreigners." On the other hand those who are enthu- 
siastic admirers of languages very differently constructed, 
will unconsciously, in the use of words of foreign origin, 
and in the construction of sentences, depart in some degree 
from the idiom of the Anglo Saxon. Hugh Miller, whose 
pure Saxon style is so much lauded, escaped this evil by 
turning away from the study of Latin. However the 
learned may admire the classic beauty of the latinized 
style, the masses will feel the sentiments inculcated far less 
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forcibly. This may account in part for the fact, that many 
learned preachers are very unsuccessful, while others of 
far less attainments in classical literature, are eminent for 
their convincing and persuasive power. 

Let other languages be studied to any extent, the pre- 
cise meaning of English words, can never be settled by 
their etymology. The usage of the best English writers 
and speakers settles the meaning of English words, from 
whatever source derived, as effectually, as it does their 
pronunciation. Who can tell from the etymology of the 
words, but that Geography means what we understand by 
Geology, and Geology what we understand by Geogra- 
phy ? And who knows the meaning of either the better, 
because he is an adept in the Greek language? Who 
would not suppose from its etymology that Physiology 
embraced both these sciences? — whereas it excludes 
both. Who can not understand the word oration, as well 
as if he had studied Latin ; — fashion, as well as if he had 
studied French ; — pond, Spanish ; — poultice, Italian ; — 
jeer, German; — havoc, Welch; — Koran, Arabic; — Zoolo- 
gy^ Greek ; Jehovah, Hebrew ? The original meaning of 
a word brought from Latin or Greek, would often lead ua 
astray. Take prevent, villain, pagan, pangynaskean, lib- 
ertine, talent, and a vast number of others, beside most of 
the terms used to express the doctrines, duties and hopes 
of the christian religion. 

Though in studying the dead languages, the mind may 
be finely disciplined to remember words, still what is 
needed in writing, and especially in extemporaneous 
speaking, is a mind that grasps and holds thoughts, ready 
at bidding to take their proper place. What is an army 
worth, if a general cannot take a comprehensive view, and 
so arrange his light troops, his infantry, and cavalry, as to 
make the most impression on the enemy. 

The study of Latin or Greek will be useful for those who 
lack precision — whose minds are loose, or who are uncom- 
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monly careless. Tn this way they may be made to feel 
their deficiency and see clearly when they have mastered 
a lesson. Under this discipline it may be made obvious 
to the pupil, that mistaking a letter in declining a word, 
is as palpable an error, as placing the capilol of an empire 
on the wrong continent. Most scholars agree with Eras- 
mus, that where Greek and Latin are both to be pursued 
to some extent, the Greek from which the Latin is derived 
so extensively, should be studied first But still the old 
course, the Latin first, prevails, and will doubtless long 
prevail. It is difficult to change the habits and usages of 
a country, even when the best men are convinced they are 
wrong. Alas, how much time must probably elapse be- 
fore our literary men will be cured of their mania for the 
dead languages, and the present method of studying them. 
The study of a dead language may under some circum- 
stances be very useful, but so far as mature minds are con- 
cerned, it will not wake up, rally and bring into exercise, 
the noble powera of invention and imagination, without 
which a speech or a sermon, will be merely common-place, 
"or dry bones, very dry." Invention is the power of 
starting arguments, suggesting happy thoughts and illus- 
trations, and forcible and attractive expressions, — doing 
often, at a single stroke, what is more effective than a 
logical argument. It was said that Wordsworth would 
make more of 

" A violet by a mossy stone, 
Half hidden from the eye," 

than others would make of a cedar of Lebanon or a royal 
oak. 

Napoleon I. met the Eussians at Austerlitz and totally 
routed them. On the morning of the great battle of Boro- 
dino, when he knew that his destiny was at stake, he was 
very desirous to infuse confidence through the ranks. He 
called his officers together, but instead of descanting on 
their numbers, their discipline, or the skill and intrepidity 
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which they had displayed on former occasions, he more 
effectually prepared them for a vigorous onset, by simply 
looking at the orb of day and saying "this is the sun of 
Austerlitz." 

It is a grand mistake to suppose that the faculty of at- 
tention and the power of memory cannot be so cultivated in 
the matter of writing and extemporaneous speaking, that 
the undisciplined man, will seem to be a mere child, 
compared with himself when well trained. The conse- 
quence of this mistake is, that in our Colleges and Profes- 
sional Institutions, as well as in our academies and high 
schools, very little attention comparatively is given to this 
subject. The great effort in our Seminaries is to instruct 
— to store the mind. Instruction is surely indispensable. 
But what is all knowledge worth to the world, if it cannot 
be communicated. It is hardly even " sounding brass and 
a tinkling cymbal." Besides a well-stored mind, inven- 
tion, imagination, a voice and heart that can be stirred, 
and can stir others, are necessary to secure the most favor- 
able results. These are original powers, and they are 
possessed in very different degrees. But all who are fa- 
vored with common sense, enjoy them in some degree ; 
and they are capable of almost unlimited cultivation and 
enlargement. Even when the object is to convince, a 
touch with the finger of invention, or a happy flight of the 
imagination, will often succeed, where mere logic would 
utterly fail. " Imagination aims," as John Harris, the 
author of primeval man, says, " not like the understand- 
ing at the conviction, which results from evidence, but at 
the emotion, which flows from sympathy." It often comes 
with those God-like creations, which surprise and capti- 
vate and rescue from its moorings, a mind that prejudice 
had well nigh effectually entrenched. 

It has been commonly supposed that a very small por- 
tion of the community could be trained to become good 
singers. But since it has been found, that beginning in 
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early childhood secures success, that the Germans and 
Swiss all sing, and that singing, when practised discreetly, 
does not injure the health, but strengthens the lungs in- 
stead of weakening them, the unfounded dogma has been 
generally exploded. And so will be exploded, the equally 
false dogma, that but few educated men are capable of inter- 
esting public audiences, as soon as our Seminaries go as 
energetically into the business of training to communicate 
impressively, as they now endeavor to train to acquire. 

The ancients cultivated music, as an auxiliary to good 
speaking. The fact that most teachers in our Seminaries, 
of a higher and lower grade, overlook this idea evinces a 
serious defect in their instruction. It is well known that 
many voices of no promise, sharp or harsh, and hardly 
embracing the compass of an octave, by untiring training 
and unwearied eflfort, have attained a much greater com- 
pass and become mellow and musical. In proportion as 
the ability to deliver an address impressively, or to speak 
well, is more important than to be able to sing well, a per- 
son who expects to become a public speaker, may afford 
to expend more time, and indefatigable energy in training 
his voice for this purpose, than one can afford to spend 
whose object is to sing in the common relations of that 
matter. The use and control of the voice is a subject of 
such importance for a public speaker, that it should be 
pursued with indomitable perseverance, even at the hazard 
of some slight deficiencies in Algebra or Conic Sections. 
Singing, especially if taught in connection with elocution, 
is a vast help in giving flexibility to the voice and power 
to control it. Some of the ancients, we are told, took their 
pitch from an instrument, when they commenced speaking, 
and occasionally renewed the tone in the course of the ad- 
dress. And though this may appear to us ridiculous, it is 
no more so, usage out of the question, than for a chorister 
to do the same thing when he commences singing. Many 
an address has been received as mere rant or has wearied 
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the patience of an audience, because the speaker has taken 
a wrong key. A person not acquainted with music, 
though sensible that he has pitched on a wrong key, often 
finds it diflScult to correct himself 

Would it not be well for our Education Societies to re- 
quire that all their beneficiaries should learn to sing, or at 
least should make vigorous efibrts to acquire the art. We 
know that our physical powers may be wonderfully im- 
proved, and that great compass, force and sweetness may 
be given to the voice. What with due efforts might not 
be expected of man^ when dumb animals are trained to 
perform the surprising feats of the circus. Let the time 
expended in learning the art and the rules of scanning the 
dead languages, be devoted to acquiring the rules of accent 
and emphasis, and that which is given to the study of 
Latin be expended on those English studies and exercises, 
which invigorate the memory of thoughts ; which stir in- 
vention, awaken imagination, and cultivate those sensibili- 
ties, which enable a person to throw his whole soul with 
his argument, into his subject, and thus convince and 
move, and our young men, who are entering the profes- 
sions, would be prepared to make their mark. Take the 
ministry for instance, and our young clergymen would 
be able to prepare their sermons in half the usual time; 
and preach them, eye catching eye, and heart mingling 
with heart, with double the effect. While all admire those 
who so feel their subject as to move an audience, how few of 
our Professors and teachers attempt so to cultivate the sensi- 
bilities of their pupils, that they can do this. It is all teach, 
teach, teach, showing how to stoi^e the mind, but not how 
to move, even a convinced audience. Indeed it is appa- 
rently esteemed of very little consequence to have teach- 
ers, who themselves possess any soul on this subject. 

The ancients felt the importance of cultivating sensibility 
or the power of moving an audience, far more than the 
moderns, and hence the wonderful effect their orators pro- 
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duced. Thougli our assemblies are far more intelligent 
than thoseof Greece or Rome, still they love pathos, that 
is geauine,.'ai;d:are swayed by it. They delight to have 
their minds filled with the thoughts, and their hearts in- 
spired with the emotions of the speaker. Who that ever 
heard young Larned, was not enraptured under his remark- 
able power as a speaker? As some have the gift of sing- 
ing mostsw.eetly with very little cultivation, so had Larned, 
zealous on the subject, but self-taught, the power of speak- 
ing impressively. I now well recollect how I was en- 
tranced and my blood stirred, when he declaimed in Col- 
lege. It should be said, however, for the encouragement 
of young tyros who have high aspirations, that Larned was 
ambitious, in his early youth, to excel in speaking, and 
instead of shrinking from the exercise as most do, he con- 
stantly availed himself of opportunities to declaim. " At 
the age of fourteen he delivered an oration on the 4th of 
July, before a large audience, in his native town, which 
was received with great applause," Macauley says of the 
famous British minister, C. J. Fox, " It was because his 
reason was penetrated and made red hot by his passion, 
that he was one of the most effective and overwhelming 
of all speakers." Fox read English authors very exten- 
sively, and thus trained his mind to take general views — 
to grasp the outline of an author. His memory of thoughts 
became transcendant. Hence it is said of him, "With the 
most retentive memory, he has been known, after the 
lapse of many hours, to answer the arguments of various 
speakers, and with the most minute arrangement." Who 
imagines that such a power of remembering and commu- 
nicating thoughts, was ever acquired by plodding through 
Latin or Greek authors with a Grammar and a Dictionary? 
Life is so short that those who aim to be useful, can 
hardly be justified in spending years on studies, which 
they can turn to very little account. How few Ministers, 
Lawyers or Doctors, even look into a Latin book after 
5 
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peculiar discipline or maturity of mind, — no remarkable 
mental stature. Dr. Baird, who has spent considerable 
time in France, informed me that many of the priests there, 
though they devoted eight years mostly to the study of 
Latin, were not capable of making a respectable sermon. 
Away then with the idea that such a stammering in Latin 
as our graduates, with all their labor and expense, com- 
monly attain, will ever make giants, especially orators. 

Prof. Meacham and Daniel Webster took a course to 
discipline the minds of their pupils, which was as far above 
studying Latin and Greek, as the zenith is above the 
nadir. They required them, in addition to useful English 
studies, to take a speech, a sermon or essay, and, not re- 
peat it, but give extemporaneously an abstract of it. How 
would such a course rouse their minds and train them to 
grapple with thoughts duly arranged, compared with re- 
citing or studying to recite the dead languages. The senti- 
ment that unspoken languages are to be studied as is now 
required in our Colleges, comes down to us from former 
generations, and is received by many as unquestionable, 
in the same way as the notion of the divine right of kings 
is received, in many countries. All that is necessary to 
explode the idea, notwithstanding the mighty influence 
of the learned who would rigorously enforce it, is to 
look at it in detail. An eminent writer avers that "the 
very act of carrying a Greek verb through the synopsis, 
is one of the best intellectual exercises we can mention ; " 
but who that will cautiously examine the matter, can 
believe for a moment that the mind is vastly disciplined 
and unfolded, or becomes thereby specially fitted to be 
useful in future life, by reciting Tutztw, Tu<fiwj rtro<pa ; and 
so on through all the inflections. 

If the four years of College life were doubled, and most 
of the time added should be devoted to Latin and Greek, 
many of our students would doubtless come up to such a 
position as to feel the powers and sympathize with the 
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master spirits of antiquity. But if they attained this emi- 
nence and could read with delight Greek and Latin 
authors, the acquisition would be of little practical value, 
unless they could turn it to account in some department 
where an intimate acquaintance with these languages is 
required. 

Those who have attained great perfection in the lan- 
guages, will feel the power, relish the beauties, and be 
charmed by the taste of some of the first geniuses of an- 
tiquity. But it will not be pretended, that our students 
make such attainments as is here supposed. Probably not 
one in fifty or a hundred of our graduates, feel the force of 
Latin, and especially Grecian eloquence, as fully in read- 
ing the original, as they would in reading a good transla- 
tion. If then you would have the mantle of ancient 
geniuses fall on our young tyros, be sure to give them 
translations. 

But why speak of translations? Have we not eminent 
authors who have written and spoken in English, and over 
whom we have no occasion to sigh, because their minds 
were debased by the follies of sensuality and idolatry? 

Taste may be vitiated, like one who admires a rich 
brogue in an orator — but who will say that Burke or 
Webster would have been more effective speakers, if they 
had used the Latin or Greek, rather than their mother 
tongue ? 

Who will say that Demosthenes, Thucydides, or Plato 
would have entranced or instructed the world less, if living 
in our own day, they had made their utterances in the 
English language? 

A few years ago the patrons and officers of one of our 
Colleges, thinking of the useful, rather than the lore of 
the dark ages, or rather the dawning light that fol- 
lowed them, concluded that all who entered their College 
might take other branches as a substitute for the dead 
languages if they preferred. This plan was pursued for a 
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and ** as to speaking Latin, perhaps one in a thousand learns 
that." How idle then to claim that our College students 
derive vast advantages, from Latin and Greek literature — 
from Thucydides and Sophocles, and Hesiod and Livy and 
Pliny and Tacitus and Quintilian and their compeers, 
when few graduates, three years out of College, can read 
intelligently a page of them, especially, of the Greek 
authors, without the aid of a translation, or sitting down 
like a school-boy with his dictionary, and gramraiar. 

It is not the time that students devote to Latin and 
Greek that gives them power as public speakers, but the 
time they devote to English studies. So that if we have 
orators, who have studied the classics, it is because they 
have been permitted to devote a portion of their time, to 
valuable works in their mother tongue. And still it is 
said by those who magnify the importance of classical 
knowledge, that such an argument would not have been 
made, or that such an effect on an audience would never 
have been produced, except by a person who had poured 
over the classics year after year. How much benefit did 
Patrick Henry, whom Jefferson pronounced the greatest 
orator that ever lived, derive from the classics. His 
splendid genius — his powers of explanation, invention, 
imagination, and intense feeling, were never blunted by 
tumbling over lexicons and grammars, and searching out 
the dialects of Homer. Demosthenes, Shakespeare, D'lsra- 
eli, Wirt, Clay, Eittenhouse, Corwin, Hugh Miller, and a 
thousand others have lived who never acquired or trained 
their splendid powers — by the study of a dead language. 
Who that cares for usefulness, would not vastly prefer to 
be a first class writer, or the greatest orator and move the 
world, than the greatest linguist, and be cloistered in a 
monastery ? Must no one be considered as having an edu- 
cation of a high order, unless he has studied Latin or 
Greek, or, if it should become fashionable, Sanscrit too? 
A eulogist of Hugh Miller in the North British Review 
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remarks, ** There are at this moment not a few gentlemen 
of the press in London, whom no one dreams of calling 
uneducated, or who at least never took that view of the 
subject themselves, who yet know nothing of Latin, and 
could not distinguish Greek from Gaelic, might suppose 
sy logistic, to be a species of swiss cheese, and would blun-. 
der fearfully if they had to talk of conic sections. After 
all, the plain reading and writing in ones own language is 
the grand separation between the educated and the non- 
educated. All besides— at least since books were invented 
and increased — is very much a matter of taste and perse- 
verance and apprenticeship in one direction, rather than 
in another." 

A still diflferent British Critic in reviewing Hugh Miller 
says, "as from a citadel, in the eyes of the world, floats 
the banner of his fame." He further remarks, " Dr. Buck- 
land has complimented Hugh Miller^s style in terms that 
must astonish, from their unmeasured enthusiasm." 
" He," we are informed by himself, " would give his left 
hand to possess such powers of description as this man." 
The reviewer farther remarks, " Hugh Miller's style is 
one of rare excellence. Easy, fluent, and expressive, it 
adapts itself like a silken shawl to every swell and motion 
and waving curve of his subject" The eulogist in his 
enthusiasm observes^ " old time will say to the centuries 
yet to come, it was in the 19th century I began to produce 
Hugh Miller." And then he adds, " We very strongly 
regret that Hugh Miller neglected Latin in his boyhood." 
Whereas had he studied Latin five years, his mind, his 
style, would have been so modified, not to say debased, 
that he would doubtless have been a pigmy compared 
with what he is at present, and instead of attracting " the 
eyes of the world " would have been unknown to nine- 
tenths of his present fame. 

Compare those who, beside the advantages of common 
schools, have devoted ten years to their direct education — 
five of them to the dead languages — with those who have 
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devoted but six or seven years in all to s'tudy, and have 
given this time to English branches — and who will not 
say that the latter class have given to the world more thaa 
this proportion of eminent men. We all know that very 
few who have not been required to encounter the dead 
languages, in a regular collegiate course, have studied 
seven years before entering upon professional life. What 
facts then are these to show, that the six or seven years 
upon English studies have done as much or more to make 
effective men, such as the world wants, as the ten years 
which the graduates of our Colleges have given to prepare 
themselves for the active duties of life. 

When the value of time is considered and theexpense of 
three added years, which to very many is substantially 
lost ; with what a burden does the erroneous opinion of 
the community, especially of those who are called classical, 
— who think and act for the others, impose upon the 
many, who with slender means, have mental powers, and 
aspirations of the highest order. 

Take a young man, at seventeen, or twenty-one years of 
age. Let him devote three or six years to study — ^half the 
time on the dead languages, and take another of the same 
age and capacity, and let him give equal time, the whole 
of it to English studies exclusively, and especially with 
reference to communicating, and then see which has the 
best disciplined mind — which is best prepared to exert the 
most effective influence on the world with his tongue or 
his pen. I have watched this matter for at least two or 
three decades of years and decide unequivocally in favor 
of the English studies. I have had opportunity to trace 
young men, who in consequence of a change of circum- 
stances have left College in their Freshmen or Sophomore 
year and become farmers, mechanics or merchants. And 
it has appeared perfectly obvious in their case, that the 
time they devoted mostly to the dead languages, did not 
give a discipline of mind, or prepare them to act efficient- 
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ly in society, as compared with others who spent the same 
time at a High School, where no attention was given to 
Latin or Greek. If this be true, how vain to waste time 
in such attempts at mental discipline, when these languages 
are not to be taken into account in future life. What is 
the mental discipline of Freshmen or Sophomores, com- 
pared with that of the graduates of the last generation, 
who have moved the world. And yet Sophomores 
have ordinarily devoted more time to study, mostly on 
the languages, than graduates had enjoyed fifty years ago. 
Except for persons very young, whose minds are not capa- 
ble of grasping the higher English branches, the study of 
the dead languages rather debases, than unfolds the mind, 
especially till the student has mastered the language more 
effectually than most have done, when they enter College, 
and many even when they graduate. 

Studying the dead languages infuses grammatical acu* 
men, and disciplines the mind for construing and parsing. 
But what a small part of education is this. So far as our 
vernacular tongue is concerned, cannot more valuable 
discipline be acquired at less expense ? Is it necessary to 
plod month after month, over the blood-thirsty sentiments 
of Homer, or the elegant vulgarisms, or as Prof. Stuart 
calls them, "the smut of Horace?" 

Even if any thing were gained by studying heathen au- 
thors, in point of precision, more is lost by their false re- 
ligious views, and their moral sentiments, so often directly 
debasing. Prof. Stuart, who deplored the study of Heathen 
writers, instead of the christian fathers, remarks, " when a 
christian parent reflects that his children, in order to be 
educated at our Seminaries, must wade through the pol- 
luting sink of heathen mythology ; must be drilled day 
and night so as deeply to impress a full knowledge of it on 
their minds; must be so familiar with it as, to make it a 
constant theme of meditation and delight; * * * Ido 
not, I cannot wonder that he rises up against it, and ex- 
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presses his honest indignation. I commend him for it/' 
He says further, and happy would it be if the remark 
pierced the hearts of all who are responsible for the evil, 
'^ I cannot help feeling that the guardians of youth in our 
country will have a fearful account to render, if they over- 
look this great subject. Matters like these are not to be 
decided by the custom and discipline of the schools, which 
are yet replete with many a usage which has come down 
from the age of Cardinal Bembo, and those who thought 
with him."* Prof. Stuart "deplores that we put our 
children to the study of the classics at the very dawn of 
intellectual existence ; we continue it into riper years, we 
insist that they shall be familiarly acquainted with all the 
illicit amours, the base and petty artifices, the shameful 
falsehoods and deceits, the perjury, the revenge, the 
cruelty, the horrible murders, in a word, the truly demo- 
niacal character and actions of all the gods and goddesses 
of Greece and Rome ; — things shameful to be recorded." 
He dissents from the present course of education as he 
greatly prefers the study of the Latin and Greek christian 
fathers, to that of idolatrous writers, and says in language 
that approaches a sneer, " yes, it is a liberal education, to 
be made extensively acquainted with abominations, at 
which every mind that is not grossly polluted must in- 
stinctively shudder. * * * Proclaim it not among 
the heathen." He makes the wholesome remark, the 
force of which many christian parents and christian teach- 
ers do not feel. " The moral education of immortal beings 
ought to take precedence of all arrangements* by christians 
for their instruction." The underscoring is his own. On 
another occasion he remarks, " May the time soon arrive, 
when christians shall think they are in duty bound to give 
their children at least as much knowledge of the true God 
and Savior as of Jupiter and his associates? There is too 
much good sense and illumination and piety among the 
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teachers and guardians of our Colleges not to give this 
subject sooner or later a more thorough consideration than 
it has yet received." Prof. Stuart may have imagined that 
there was some meaning in the passage of the venerated 
book, " neither make mention of the name of their gods/' 
He may have supposed, that if there was no literal learn- 
ing, as far as morals were concerned, our christian parents 
and teachers were following the example of Ahab, who 
made his sons to pass through the fire. Prof. Tyler in his 
work " Prayer for Colleges," quotes Dr. Witherspoon as 
saying, "Cursed be all that learning that is contrary to the 
cross of Christ; cursed be all that learning that is not 
coincident with the cross of Christ ; cursed be all that 
learning that is not subservient to the cross of Christ." 
Even Julian, after his apostacy to idolatry^ reproached the 
christians for requiring their children to study heathen 
authors. The Arabians refused to give their pupils 
heathen poets, on account of the idolatry which they saw 
was married to immortal verse in Grecian poetry. And 
yet our christian teachers, and even ministers, pursue the 
practice to this very day, with as little scruple apparently 
as most men formerly felt concerning the common use of 
brandy. 

I have myself witnessed the pernicious effects of study- 
ing Horace, and have heard sensible young men say they 
could perceive the moral tone of their class sinking, as they 
were studying Horace. It may be said, we have English 
authors as immoral as Horace. Is there no alternative 
then but to require our children to study Juvenal and 
Horace, or Fielding and Bulwer? By drilling them in 
Latin, you permit them to drink at two streams of pollu- 
tion instead of one. Suppose the conscientious Mahome- 
tans should establish a College at Mecca. Should they, 
purposing to train their scholars thoroughly in Latin and 
Greek, require them to study as classics the New Testa- 
ment, and the christian fathers, Minutius Felix, Lactantius, 
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Chrysostom and perhaps Origen ? If they did this, who could 
doubt that with all their professions, they cared very little 
whether their children were Mahometans or christians. 
Is a man excusable for throwing his son among vile asso- 
ciates in New York because he might find still viler asso- 
ciates in London? Some are satisfied with expunged 
editions of filthy writers. Strike out the most objectiona- 
ble parts of Horace in your new editions, — will the con- 
science of a christian parent or teacher then be at rest? 

The religious community a few years ago felt deeply the 
evil of requiring our boys and young men to study those 
demoralizing classics, that inflame the heart ; that enkindle 
the war spirit and foster every hateful passion. But the 
devotees, at least those that extol the classics, took the 
alarm. Some of the most influential men in the country 
were called on to come to the rescue, and a great number 
' of articles, written by officers of Colleges and Theological 
Seminaries and others, were pressed into our Quarterlies, 
Monthlies and even Newspapers. On the other hand, 
while many mourned, but few replied. Most of the jour- 
nals in which these articles appeared, were inaccessible to 
those who would reply. Thomas S. Grimpke, of Charles- 
ton, S. C, one of the noblest minds and first geniuses that 
ever adorned the country, came forward manfully. He 
repudiated this mania for the classics; spurned the 
notion that pagan literature was to be compared with 
what the English language produces; and grieved with 
Prof. Stuart, that christian parents and teachers should 
train their children in profane heathen authors, some of 
whom, with all their elegance of style, were absolutely 
unfit to be read or heard. Mr, Grimpke died. Consid- 
ering his gigantic powers; the cause to which he was 
devoted ; and that he left the world in the prime of 
his life, it is doubtful, whether the literature of the 
country ever sustained so great a loss in the death of one 
man. If Grimpke entertained just views, and he would 
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doubtless go to the extent of this essay in reference to the 
classics, how many hundreds of millions of dollars have 
been misapplied and wasted by an erroneous course of 
education. The pecuniary loss however, is notto be com- 
pared with the deleterious moral influence* Grimpk6 
has rested from his labors. Religion has declined. Those 
who seem to admire the classics almost as much as the 
Bible, — some of them more — have so far prevailed, that 
the consciences of the most scrupulous in most of our pub- 
lic Seminaries appear to be much at rest. 

A writer in the Quarterly Register of some celebrity, 
takes the ground, and hundreds perhaps sympathise with 
him, that the cultivation of classical literature is so im- 
portant that without it, '"the whole mind of the country 
shall hereafter be shallow and empt3^" What is it short of 
ridiculous to maintain, that we have not had in this country 
and in Great Britain men, who were the ornaments of 
literature and their country, and as profound scholars as 
the writer, who still never owed their celebrity to the 
classics. Who that has had occasion to address audiences, 
would not prefer the emotive power of Henry Clay, to the 
precision and classic taste of Prof. Bela B. Edwards? 
What we want education to give us, is a mind to grasp, 
a capacity to turn all knowledge to account, to rally 



* Mr. Grimpk^ published a small volume entitled '* Reflections on the 
character and objects of all Science and Literature, and on the relative ex- 
cellence and value of religious and secular education, and of sacred and 
classical literature, in two addresses and an oration, with an appendix con- 
taining a letter on the study of the Bible, to the Committee appointed by 
the Literary Conyention, held at New York, Oct. 20, 1830, and an address 
delivered at Charleston, S. C." 

Though I cannot be responsible for every sentiment he utters, I esteem 
this one of the most valuable books on Education in the English language. 
I deem it of vast importance that it should be re-printed, and extensively 
circulated. Wealthy men could hardly do a better service to literature 
and religion than by purchasing copies and distributing them gratuitously 
where tliey would be felt most effectually in rescuing our literature from 
its thraldom. 
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our powers, and to bring the truth to bear on the under- 
standing and the conscience of an audience. Had all, de- 
signed for public speakers, cultivated their emotive pow- 
ers, evincing the purest sensibility and a capacity to ex- 
hibit a subject with the whole soul, it would not be so 
common to find juries nodding in the midst of an argu- 
ment, hearers still more sound under a sermon, and we 
should less frequently hear the agonizing cry from the 
pulpit " who hath believed our report ? " 

There is more necessity of lingering and presenting this 
subject in different lights, even at the hazard of repetition, 
because such erroneous sentiments prevail. How many 
substantially concur with an educated and respectable gen- 
tlemen, whom I heard remark, " a man will communicate 
well enough, as far as he knows." Till this idea is abso- 
lutely repudiated, as false and pernicious in the extreme, 
our young men will never be educated so as to turn their 
powers to the best account as writers or public speakers. 
It is one thing to understand a subject, and another to ex- 
hibit it and illustrate it most successfully for the instruc- 
tion, for the gratification, or the moral improvement of 
others. Is there uq difference between understanding the 
science of music, and being able to sing effectively ? 
Jenny Lind might have sung to amuse a few peasants in 
Sweden during her life-time, had she never been taught by 
those, who appreciated her remarkable native powers, but 
she never would have been known on both sides of the 
Atlantic, as the sweetest singer of her age. 

How false the dogma that those who teach, or that 
those who are acquiring an education, need not make the 
most unwearied effort to speak effectively, if they expect 
eminent usefulness and success. When Demosthenes 
was almost broken-hearted, because he had failed at the 
forum, Satyrus remarked, **you say true, but I will pro- 
vide a remedy, if you will repeat to me some speech in 
Euripides or Sophocles. When Demosthenes had done 
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this, Satyras pronoancdd the same speech, and he did it 
with such propriety of action, and so much character, 
that it appeared to Demosthenes to be quite a different 
passage." The result is well known. Demosthenes made 
icamense efforts to correct his defects, and became, or at 
least is often styled, the prince of orators. And though 
all laud his efforts and highly appreciate his wonderful 
siiccess, how seldom, even among the most lofty aspirants, 
do we find a Satyrus or a Demosthenes I Both teachers 
and pupils commonly take the course of one who said, 

*^l know the right and I approve it too, 

I know the wrong and yet the wrong pursue.'' * 

The most persevering effort and much practice, are or* 
dinarily necessary to triumphant success. Who by being 
instructed half an hour, by which he understands the 
theory, can wield an axe successfully as a chopper, a scythe 
as a mower, or a sickle as a reaper. Any man who has 
seen an unpracticed foreigner first try his skill, will appre- 
ciate these questions. Take any mechanical art. Is no- 
thing necessary but to have the mind so disciplined as to 
understand the principles of that art ? In the country which 
has taught us to wade so long in the mire of language s 
which have been dead a thousand years, they require a 
tailor to practice seven years before he " opens his shop." 
Though our country repudiates this sentiment in its ex- 
tent, who believes that a mechanic, though he understands 
all the principles involved, can without much practice, 
make first rate organs, telescopes, or steam engines ? Let 
the master mechanic, give all necessary instructions on the 
subject, and then send out his pupils to construct the in- 
struments, — ^the want of practice will be their apology for 
&iling, and every one will say it is what might have been 
expected. The writer, and especially the extemporaneous 
speaker, has the same excuse, who has devoted most of his 
energies for eight or ten years to make acquisitions or learn 
principles, and has overlooked the necessity of being trained 
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or educated to communicate successfully. He makes an 
attempt, and does it awkwardly, as a man wields an axe 
in his first eflFort after being instructed, or the pupil his 
voice after having been thoroughly taught, but without 
practising the principles of music. Shame on the age, 
that while laudable efforts are made to teach the art and 
the practice of singing, very little effort is deemed neces- 
sary to perfect the voice for reading and even public 
speaking. 

What wonderful perfection have some attained by per- 
severance, whose incipient efforts in singing or playing on 
a delicate and complicated instrument have been most 
unpromising. And is appropriate effort of no importance, 
and no avail, in securing good speaking as well as good 
singing ? Few sing or play on a musical instrument 
finely, unless they begin in early life. Tt is doubtless 
equally important to .commence training the voice for 
speaking in youth. Prof. Ware, who felt deeply and 
writes earnestly on this subject, reprehends those who ex- 
pect to manage the voice, the most expressive of all instru- 
ments, uncultivated. To encourage effort however, where 
early cultivation is wanting, and even after persons have 
entered on their profession, it may be stated that the early 
education of Demosthenes was wholly neglected by his 
guardians, and that Dr. Porter is said to have " broken up 
a clumsy pair of jaws in middle age." 

Dr. Justin Edwards, late President of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, was a man of eminent piety and sterling 
talents, and according to the common vocabulary, of a 
liberal, finished education. But he never trained himself 
to speak effectively or impressively. Perhaps he consid- 
ered it so boyish a business, that it would have detracted 
from his dignity. The consequence was that his manner 
in speaking, was a serious draw-back upon his influence 
and usefulness. It was supposed that he might be appre- 
ciated at the Andover Seminary, where the leading minds 
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were educated, and a large portion of the audience were 
about to enter the ministry. He was therefore appointed 
President of the Institution and Pastor of the Church. 
But the educated young men, some of whom began to 
officiate as ministers, soon sighed over the task of hearing 
him preach from Sabbath to Sabbath ; and it became 
necessary that the learned and excellent man should leave 
this position. On the other hand it is said, of a living 
preacher, a man of respectable, but not of superior natural 
powers and of less perfected education than Dr. Edwards, 
that he was deficient as a speaker. He deeply felt the in- 
firmity, and after he entered the ministry, put himself 
under the instruction of one who was competent to aid all 
his earnest endeavors. The result was that he became a 
very interesting and effective speaker, so popular and ac- 
ceptable, that his name is sure to draw an audience and 
the managers of our great benevolent societies seem to 
think that they have not made competent arrangements, 
till they have secured an address from him. And he is 
sometimes called on for a second effort, when perhaps 
hundreds of ministers are present, many of whom might 
have spoken as effectively, if their educators had not 
mocked them, and when they asked for bread, had given 
them a stone. 

The manner in which the mind of Daniel Webster was 
developed, serves to show that long and laborious study- 
ing the dead languages was not the means of his eminence, 
as an effective public speaker. The studying of languages, 
and I have the means of judging, for he was a classmate 
in College, never appeared to develope his mind, or to 
show that he was a rare genius. During the first two 
years of his College life, most of his recitations were devo- 
ted to construing and parsing Latin and Greek, that is to 
finding the meaning of words in these languages, and 
ascertaining their agreement, government, &c., according to 
the rules of gramnaar. I think Webster, when he gradu- 
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ated, had not devoted as mach as two years to the study 
of Latin. This is less time than some at the present day 
spend on the languages and even on Latin before entering 
College. But what mental culture do they exhibit ? If 
Latin has such disciplinary and developing power as some 
aver, how comes it to pass that we have so few Websters 
in this country, or even in Europe, where they often study 
Latin six or eight years, and not unfrequently are able 
to converse, and listen profitably to Lectures delivered in 
Latin. 

Webster studied Greek for a short time, but his princi- 
pal acquisitions in Greek, were derived from passing 
through the New Testament He studied a small part of 
Homer with his class. But I have good reason to believe 
that none of his prescribed lessons in College received so 
little attention from him, as those in the Iliad. In a letter 

to the writer he remarks, " I did not keep up with 

in the stated course of Collegiate exercises. * * * / 
indulged more in general reading, and my attaintnents, if I 
made any, were not such as told for much in the recitation 
room. After leaving College, I " caught up " as the boys 
say, pretty well in Latin ; but in College and afterwards, 

I left Greek to , and Mathematics to . Would 

that I had pursued Greek till I could read and understand 
Demosthenes in his own language." 

If our teachers reasoned like the Earl of Chatham, 
efforts would be made to train our young men (who are 
designed for an education) in speaking, from their earliest 
youth. And these efforts would be continued during 
their pupilage, or till great perfection is attained. The 
Earl of Chatham, it is reported, while his son William was 
quite a child, occasionally placed him on a table and 
promised him an apple, if he would make a speech, or 
rehearse the substance of some story he had told him. At 
length he required of the child the text and the heads of 
the Sabbath sermon. Pitt was thus trained to be a 
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speaker, and when he took his place in Parliament, he 
could make any crowned head in Europe quake. "Web- 
ster was not so fortunate in his circumstances. Neither in 
his childhood or in his early College life, did he enjoy the 
benefit of desirable training. And his great mind was not 
especially developed during his first two years in College. 
When the appoiutments for an exhibition were given to 
his class, in the latter part of the Sophomore year, the 
Latin and Greek orations were considered the first and 
second honors, but Webster received neither. As he ad- 
vanced in his Junior year, the English studies to which 
the attention of the class was called ; the exercises of 
a voluntary society, in which it is said, he became very 
active as a writer and extemporaneous speaker, together 
with the fact that he had doubtless given more attention 
to general reading through his whole College course than 
any other member of the class, secured for him the palm 
as a writer and extemporaneous speaker. Before he com- 
menced his Senior year the villagers requested him to be 
their orator on the Fourth of July. As he intimates of 
himself, in the above extract, he did not excel some of his 
classmates in the memoriter business of construing and 
parsing Latin and Greek, and had the latter part of his 
Sophomore and his Junior year been devoted chiefly to 
these studies, there is no reason to believe that his power 
of thought would have been so developed, or his position 
as a speaker have been such as to secure for him this 
appointment. 

It has been conceded that studying, what by a misno- 
mer are called the learned languages, greatly improves 
an inferior kind of memory— or the memory of Latin and 
Greek words, their meaning and their grammatical inflec- 
tions and construction. But what benefit is this to a pub- 
lic speaker, compared with a memory that overlooks all 
words and holds thoughts unshakled by these trappings. 
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Pliny reports (book seventh) that Charmidas could repeat 
the contents of a library. What then ? Perhaps in a 
public speech he could not with his wand bring up a single 
sentiment that would tell on the audience. 

The teachings of our Savior establish the principle, and 
afford ample evidence of the power of illustration in en- 
forcing truth. Every thing of course is to rest on sound 
argument, and the understanding is by all means to be 
gained. And yet a happy illustration often does mora 
not only to deepen the impression but to carry home con- 
viction to the conscience, than multiplying labored argu- 
ments. How desirable for writers and speakers to store the 
mind with such knowledge as circumstances may from time 
to time call out, and in addition to attainments strictly 
professional, secure, by miscellaneous reading and study, 
such a fund of information that they may have abundant 
resources on which to draw for illustration. To one, who 
is to address public audiences, and especially from the 
pulpit, how much more valuable would it be, to be able 
to range a field where the mind would be stored with the 
materials for such illustration, and the heart moulded at 
the same time by heavenly truth, than to be able to read 
ever so fluently, heathen books in one, two or three lan- 
guages. How much would it avail towards enlightening 
and reclaiming an English audience to be able to quote 
more largely from Latin and Greek, than ever did Jeremy 
Taylor himself. 

What power of illustration, adapted to common minds, 
is derived from being scientifically familiar with the 
works of God. The wisest of men, respecting whom it 
was said by divine authority, " there was none like thee, 
before thee, neither after thee shall any arise like unto 
thee," " spake of trees from the Cedar that is in Lebanon 
even unto the hyssop that springeth out of the wall." 
" He spoke also of beasts and of fowl, and of creeping 
things, and of fishes." Take all classes and except such 
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persons as may be designed for some particular occupation 
or calling, how transcendently preferable, is acquaintance 
with Chemistry and Natural History, to pondering over 
books written by those " who sacrifice to devils and not to 
God." These sciences when properly pursued, and taken 
in so wide a range as to include, what is on the earth and 
in the earth, bring delightfully to view the character and 
providence of the All-wise, and afford subjects of conversa- 
tion promotive of moral and intellectual improvement 
among all descriptions of persons. Are any studies of a 
high order ? Do any more become the dignity of man, 
than those which lead him to contemplate the works and 
meditate on the character of the "Great I am," rather than 
to commune with idols, the worshippers of idols, and the 
symbols and memorials of idolatry ? It has been said, 

" An UD devout astronomer is mad." 

The same thought may be applied to the works of God on 
the earth and in the earth, as well as in the heavens. 
"The world," said Plato, "is God's epistle to mankind." 
How is it to be lamented that it is not more read, more 
correctly understood, and more fully enjoyed. How 
many, who have spent years on Latin, know very little 
even of the human constitution, and can hardly tell 
whether the heart is above or below the diaphragm. 
Education cannot serve a nobler purpose than to familiar- 
ize the mind with the character of God as seen in his 
works. The Bible is full of allusions here. It is said to 
contain more than two hundred botanic terms. I was as- 
tonished to find that my slight acquaintance with geology 
brought wonderfully to view the divine Governor, even 
when I was treading among the rudest rocks. Should it 
not be a grand point in all teaching, not to disregard the 
works of God. 

How has the pulpit and the bar suffered — how many 
frigid exhibitions have they witnessed, because our pro- 
fessional men, with all their learning, have not been hap- 
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pily directed in their education. They have recited a les- 
son accurately. They can prove a point satisfactorily, — 
but they cannot speak eflFectively. To be able to instruct 
successfully is noble, but nothing is to be compared with 
the power of persuading — of moving to right action. The 
man who can awaken the conscience — who can move the 
passions — who can persuade and impel to right action, — 
possesses a power which is to be coveted above all others. 
All learning compared to this, is merely gold hid in the 
earth, over which a man may travel and starve. But 
this man will attain so far as right views prevail, the pin- 
nacle of earthly glory. He transcends all others in the 
power he can exert over his fellow men. Give him, 
what Archimedes required, a place to stand, and he will 
do more than Archimedes ever thought of doing. He 
may not jostle the earth a hair from its true position, but 
he will move those created in the image of God, who 
inhabit the earth, any one of whom is of more consequence 
than the globe itself. If he possesses the requisite moral 
qualifications, he is eminently like God. For we gain our 
highest conceptions of God, not from his creative power in 
making worlds, but from his moral power in moving, con- 
trolling, and especially in reforming moral beings, made 
in the image of God. To laud the wonderful efforts of 
Demosthenes and Cicero and Gracchus, is a common con- 
cern. Most men appear to consider these characters, and 
many others, as prodigies. This results from not consid* 
ering the immense eflforts, which were made by such men 
and their teachers, in order to give them power in speaking. 
It is said that Gracchus, after all his drilling, often had a 
person stationed near him to give him the right pitch with 
a pipe; — that Demosthenes beside the amazing efforts that 
are reported of him by Plutarch, gave a large sum 
to a teacher in elocution — and that Cicero, after having 
finished his education on other points, " devoted two 
years to recitations under the most accomplished tragedian 
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of antiquity." Dr. Baird, in his history of Protestanism 
in Italy among the Waldenses, speaking of So vonorolo 
observes, ** His first attempts in the pulpit were very un- 
promising. His voice was feeble and harsh, and his 
manner was ungraceful and unpleasant. But, by great 
and persevering eflforts, he conquered all these defects, 
and in a few years became an admirable orator." Did our 
teachers and scholars cherish such sentiments, and go with 
the enthusiasm which they felt, for an education to con- 
vince and persuade, the pulpit, the bar, and the Senate 
house, would doubtless outshine every thing ever wit- 
nessed in Greece or Eome, as much as this age is in ad- 
vance of one or two thousand years ago, and as much as 
the present Saxon intellect transcends every thing that the 
heathen world has ever produced. Had Daniel Webster, 
who was a common sense orator, received half the train- 
ing for public speaking, that Demosthenes received, he 
would doubtless have greatly exceeded the attainments 
which he actually made. Were this subject felt as it 
should be, Q\ery bar, every pulpit, and every legislative 
hall would give us speakers, who would throw into the 
shade every orator the idolatrous world has ever produced. 
No wonder that one, who felt deeply on this subject, 
should startle with " great surprise, that there should be 
found so few to cultivate the art of persuasion, which is 
the mistress of human volition and the helm of human 
aflfairs." But alas, under the incompetent teaching of the 
incompetent teachers of most of our public seminaries, the 
very professions whose business it is to awaken sensibility, 
to persuade and impel to wholesome action, are flooded 
with multitudes, who rise no higher than " accurate in- 
sipidity " or " blameless common-place." How many 
speakers " send their audiences to sleep in spite of them- 
selves," whereas had their education done its appropriate 
work, they could not have slept if ever so much disposed 
to do it. 
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It may be objected by some, that all reformations, so 
far as the work of the ministry is concerned, are the result 
of a heavenly infiaence, and that it is overlooking that 
reliance on God, which is first and last in every thing that 
is hopeful, to insist on a happy utterance, or an appropri- 
ate mode of communicating truth. Is it then immaterial 
whether our preachers gather audiences or scatter them? 
Who does not know that God tvoi-ks according to the hivs 
ofviind^ as weU as according to the laws of matter. They 
are both in &ct his uniform agency. Whom does he ever 
sanctify, till the truth has had a grasp on the conscience. 
And who believes there is as much hope of a man's refor- 
mation under the labors of a driveling, stammering, or 
self-sufficient preacher, as under the labors of one, whose 
attitude and voice, and delivery, and emotions are such, 
that the attention of the hearer is not diverted by any 
thing uncomely in the speaker — he does not think of his 
manner, but under a heavenly influence, is moved by the 
truth, which is uttered in such a way as makes it tell on 
his conscience and his heart. 

Those who have given their time and their money to ob- 
tain an education, are not aware how often they have been 
misguided by their teachers, who constituted a part, or 
acted under the influence of the aristocracy of literature. 
This aristocracy has to a great extent, taken possession of 
our Education Societies, and very generally of our Literary 
Institutions, and will be slow to admit to their society and 
privileges, any, who do not come in by the door of the 
dead languages. They are usually as fixed against re- 
form, as the sovereigns of Europe against giving liberty 
to those who. as in this case, are groaning under their 
burdens. They, like the despots of Europe, control the 
press. Our leading literary journals abound with Essays 
and arguments, so called, for the study of the dead lan- 
guages, and sometimes attempt to show, that not only 
every minister but every graduating " student " " should 
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make himself a profound Greek scholar." Those Quarter- 
lies, Journals, &c., that have most influence on the course 
of education, do not admit articles adverse to linguistic 
study, while they pounce often sarcastically on every 
respectable pamphlet or paper of any notoriety, which 
maintains the adequacy of the English language to make 
first rate men. The friends of reform are therefore very 
much in the condition of a political party, where all the 
leading papers are controlled by their opponents. While 
this is the fact, though it be a grievous one, there is no 
wonder that you will scarcely find a College in the whole 
country of the right stamp, and that efforts to establish 
such, are successfully put down. It requires of a literary 
man, about as much independence to promote a reforma- 
tion, as it does for an aspirant for office, to take ground 
against the government, or for one of the sacred order in 
India, to renounce caste. 

Prof. Stuart, as we have seen, once spoke out on the 
guilt of giving an unchristian education, and of requiring 
boys or young men to study the obscene and demoralizing 
classics. But his views were sometimes sneered at, and 
sometimes viewed as the monomania of a giant. Nobody 
pretends that he was brought in, as a government oppo- 
sitionist often is in England and elsewhere. But consid- 
ering his efforts fruitless, or being borne away by the still 
but strong under-current, he was silent on the subject 
during all the latter part of his life. Alas for the cause of 
education in our country. It is as important that the 
people should rise up and demand a revolution or reform, 
as it was in '76. 

One reason why they had such eminent scholars in 
Greece, was, that they had but one language to mas- 
ter. The educated Latins studied the language of the 
Greeks, and by being burdened with two languages, were 
inferior to them. If our young women, who keep a school 
one summer to obtain the means of attending a seminary 
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the next, must waste a large portion of their time on Latin, 
or be spurned away ; and if no man can be considered 
educated, unless he has mastered Latin and Greek, nothing 
but an outburst of genius will prevent us from being in- 
ferior to the Eomans. So that if the tyranny of the aris- 
tocracy of Literature, shall be permitted to draw the cords 
tighter and tighter, the three nations will exhibit some- 
thing like the great image Nebuchadnezzar saw — the 
Greeks the head of gold— the Romans the breast and arms 
of silver — our own country, the legs and feet, part of iron, 
and part of miry clay. 

But we are nevertheless encouraged by the signs of the 
times. It is an age when the masses are becoming in- 
structed, and are beginning to think and judge for them- 
selves. Feudal usages are vanishing away. Better views 
of education, of human rights and human responsibilities 
are prevailing. Tyrants tremble as they see the advance- 
ment of intelligent views. The aristocracy that has con- 
trolled our public institutions, if not quaking, is devising 
means to hush the cries, the demands that come up from 
the masses of the people, asking to have their wants sup- 
plied. Many give the dead languges such a place in the 
course of education, that if they do not, like Fecinus, keep 
a bust of Plato in their bed-room, and a light burning be- 
fore it, or like Chrysostora, put the comedies of Aris- 
tophanes under their pillow, yet they seem to say, " these 
be thy Gods." If the Apostle Paul, could stand and gaze 
upon those who control the literature of our country, he 
would probably feel somewhat as he did when he saw a 
city, as our translators report, " wholly given to idolatry." 

As the reflecting part of the community come to under- 
stand what the facts are, and why it is that these heavy 
burdens have been imposed upon them, they will begin to 
demand that the mass of students shall be taught to speak 
in their own living, noble language, rather than waste 
their patrimony and the best years of their lives on Ian- 
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guages that have been dead a thousand years, and after all 
are seldom thoroughly acquired and rarely turned to any 
valuable account. The signs of the times are hopeful. 
Those who control our Colleges and High Schools 
trembling, as it would seem, lest their dagon should fall 
before the common sense, and the righteous diemands of 
the people, and fearing perhaps, lest our Colleges should 
be revolutionized, have, in cases here and there, consented 
to add some of these appendages of which we have been 
speaking, to their college course. Hence, too, they have 
consented in some cases, to modifications, especially when 
funds are given specifically for this purpose. They begin 
to appoint professors in English Literature, and sometimes 
to establish scientific lectures, on husbandry, on chemistry 
as applied to agriculture, &c. ; and a donation of fifty 
thousand dollars induced one College to give an English 
course to all who chose to rest exclusively on that foun- 
dation. But rarely is a student matriculated, unless he 
has submitted to a course of drilling in languages and 
classics, as they are called, full of heathenish and debasing 
sentiments — languages, that, especially as studied, afford 
little or nothing to ennoble the mind, or to store it with 
thoughts or facts that may be turned to account, illumina- 
ting, enriching, impressing, and sending home conviction to 
the conscience, to be of practical value, in all future efforts. 
Those concerned may as well imagine that frowns and 
sneers shall protect despots, and crush all sense of human 
rights and human responsibility, as to suppose that the cur- 
rent of sentiment which is now modifying so many institu- 
tions, can be stayed by such appliances. We trust, as the 
benefits of the new course of education are seen and felt to 
be effective, that the time will soon come, when our College 
students will be required to devote their chief, and many 
their whole attention, to preparation for writing intelli- 
gently and speaking persuasively in our nervous Saxon. 

8 
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If a few of our Literati, especially of those who control 
some of our literary Journals, should duly feel their 
responsibility and take right ground, there is no doubt of 
the result. Or if some leading men would strike for a 
change, (and a few master minds might do it,) the angels, 
who delight in intellectual as well as moral improvement, 
would doubtless repeat their song, " glory to God in the 
highest — ^good will to man." 

Hamilton, one of the most powerful writers, in com- 
plaining in the Edinburgh Review, of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, for not having given more attention to classical learn- 
ing, remarks, " It cannot be denied that signs of a revolu- 
tionary tendency in popular education, are, in this nation 
at least, becoming daily more and more obtrusive." 

Kings seldom surrender their crowns, or frame constitu- 
tions to secure the liberty of their subjects. Liberty comes 
only from the sufferings, the demands, and movem^its of 
the people. And we trust the day is not distant, when a 
few noble minded individuals, will endow a College, where 
nothing shall be taught but English, except at the request 
of students or their guardians. Though there may be as 
much speculation about it, as there is among crowned 
heads about American liberty, if it can survive one gene- 
ration, it will settle the question, that the mind can be 
better disciplined, in the same time, without the dead lan- 
guages, than if encumbered with them. j 

When we come to take this ground, we shall in science I 
and literature, in deliberative bodies, and in all the depart- | 
msnts of professional life, exhibit models for the world. I 



